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Abstract 

A phenomenological research study was conducted to discover some of the challenges that internationally 
educated teachers face in the U.S. public school system. Interviews, in conjunction withbridling journal entries, 
were conducted with three internationally educated teachers who had experience teaching in the U.S. public 
school system, and whole-part-whole analysis was used to examine the interview scripts in the context of culture 
and language. The conceptual framework for this study was based on Bakhtin’s authoritative discourses and his 
theory of language. The findings of this study revealed three broad challenges: hardships in classroom discipline 
due to cultural differences, conflicts with parents due to the lack of understanding of the U.S. mainstream culture, 
and language barriers. In addition, the implications for internationally educated teachers in the U.S. schools were 
discussed. Among the discussions, the implications for schools highlighted the need for a mutually respectful 
mentoring for the internationally educated teachers. 

Keywords: internationally educated teachers, multicultural teachers, immigrant teachers, multilingual teachers 
1. Introduction 

1.1 Introduction to Problem 

Since mid-1990s, the number of English Language Learners [ELLs] in the U.S. schools has increased to 5.2 
million (National Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition, 2011). As the ELL population has increased, 
issues related to ELL students have increased as well (e.g., language barriers, cultural shock, failures at school, 
increasing dropout rate, etc.) Unfortunately, however, many teachers do not have the required competence and 
skills to meet the needs of these students (Evans, Arnot-Hopffer, & Jurich, 2005; Ladson-Billings, 2000; Rushton, 
2000; Webster & Valeo, 2011). 

In order to better serve students with diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds, some scholars have suggested 
hiring teachers with backgrounds similar to those of the students they teach (Ryan, Pollock, & Antonelli, 2009). 
There are several arguments supporting this strategy. First, internationally educated teachers can serve as role 
models, mentors, and advocates (Clewell & Villegas, 2001; Ladson-Billings, 1995; Milner, 2003, Oloo, 2012). 
Second, these teachers would have a better understanding of the needs of diverse students (Ragnarsdottir, 2010). 
Third, internationally educated teachers would bring a unique perspective to the classroom due to their personal 
experiences with diversity-related issues (Quiocho & Rios, 2000). Finally, internationally educated teachers 
could help bridge the differences between cultures by serving as “cultural translators” (Irvine, 1990, p. 51). 

In spite of the rising need for teachers from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds, teachers in the U.S. 
are not as ethnically, culturally, linguistically and religiously diverse as the student groups they teach 
(Ladson-Billings, 1995, 2001; Lumby & Coleman, 2007; Ragnarsdottir, 2010). In addition, there are few studies 
examining the challenges that internationally educated teachers face (Gordon, 2000; Hwang, Baek, & 
Vrongistinos, 2005; Omi & Winant, 1994; Subedi, 2008), which may contribute to prejudice and discrimination 
against internationally educated teachers. Understanding the challenges of internationally educated teachers is a 
critical issue because it can help advance educational reforms, thus improving the educational experience of all 
students and teachers (Abramova, 2012; Ball & Tyson, 2011). 

1.2 Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study is to discover some of the challenges that internationally educated teachers face in the 
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U.S. public school system by interviewing three internationally educated teachers who had experience teaching 
in the U. S. public school system. 

1.3 Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework for this study is based on Bakhtin’s (1998) authoritative discourses and his theory of 
language. Bakhtin’s (1981) two theories provided the framework for examining the experiences of 
internationally educated teachers from several different perspectives. Through the use of authoritative discourses, 
which are dominant discourses present in a social setting, this researcher examined how the participants were 
placed in a subordinate position in the U.S. schools where it is believed that an aristocratic, mainstream culture 
still dominates (Hodge, 2005). 

Bakhtin’s theory of language was used to explore language as a dynamic meaning-making process by which the 
identities of internationally educated teachers could be constructed and reconstructed. Bakhtin’s theory was also 
used to examine how the language of internationally influences the creation and recreation of self-identity in 
terms of competence at work. 

2. Method 

A phenomenological approach was used to investigate the perceived challenges that internationally educated 
teachers experienced while teaching in the U.S. public schools. The phenomenological approach was used 
because of the emphasis placed on intentionality, consciousness, and the first-person perspective (K. Dahlberg, H. 
Dahlberg, & Nystrom, 2008). 

2.1 Participants 

Three internationally educated teachers were selected from a range of public schools from urban settings in the 
southeastern part of the United States. The three teachers who participated in this study came from different 
schools and were already known to the researcher. All three participants moved to the United States as adults, 
spoke English as a foreign language, and received formal education from grades K-12 in their home countries. 
The teachers were from Europe, Colombia and Singapore. The researcher did not specify one participant’s 
country of origin in order to protect the anonymity of the participant, and pseudonyms were used for all three 
participants. Their length of teaching in the U.S. public schools ranged from 4 to 19 years. At the time of the 
study, the participants were teaching in elementary schools as certified teachers in the U.S. public school system. 

2.2 Data Collection 

The data were gathered through semi-structured interviews and bridling journal entries. 

2.2.1 Interviews 

Using semi-structured interviews, the participants were asked to discuss why they chose to teach in the United 
States and what specific challenges they faced as internationally educated teachers. Each participant was 
interviewed for approximately two on five separate occasions, for a total to ten hours per participant. Five 
interviews were conducted for each participant. Follow-up interviews were conducted via e-mails and phone 
calls because the participants were traveling out of country. The number of follow-up interviews varied 
depending on the participant. Five follow-up interviews were conducted via e-mails with Annabel, six follow-up 
interviews were conducted via e-mails and phone calls with Niang, and four follow-up interviews were 
conducted via e-mails with Mares. 

2.2.2 Bridling Journal Entries 

Phenomenological researchers such as K. Dahlberg, H. Dahlberg, and Nystrom (2008) suggested bridling as a 
necessary part of a phenomenological study. Bridling is the process by which a researcher takes an open stance, 
scrutinizes his or her involvement with the phenomenon, and continually reflects upon how meanings “come to 
be” (p. 16) during the research. Bridling helped this researcher remain open to the phenomenon of investigation 
by actively practicing openness and humility throughout the data collection and data analysis. In an effort to 
constantly question the prejudices that the researcher might bring into this study, and also to develop an 
understanding of the phenomenon of the study, bridling journal entries were used during the data collection and 
data analysis. During the initial phase of the bridling journal entry, this researcher wrote an initial bridling 
statement in mid-January, 2010, before the data collection began in March, 2010. In this statement, the 
researcher wrote as much as she could about the challenges faced by internationally educated teachers and how 
they might meet their challenges. A bridling journal entiy was written and dated after each data collection event. 
The new entries were compared to and contrasted with the initial bridling statement that was written in January, 
2010. By doing so, the researcher was able to see the differences and similarities between the documents and 
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question her assumptions and initial conclusions about the phenomenon. 

2.3 Data Analysis 

The whole-part-whole analysis approach advocated by K. Dahlberg, H. Dahlberg, and Nystrom (2008), Vagle 
(2010) and Van Manen (1990) was employed to analyze the data. This data analysis consisted of three steps. The 
first step, Reading of the Whole Data, involved highlighting statements, phrases and brief descriptions of the 
researcher’s notes. The second step, Reading Part of the Data, involved articulating the meanings based on the 
highlighted statements and follow-up interviews. The third step, Reading of the Whole Data, explored patterns 
and coding in relation to the whole picture of the data. 

3. Results 

In this section aspects of the internationally educated teachers’ sociocultural challenges are discussed. The 
challenges with regard to the internationally educated teachers’ experiences resulted from three sources: 
hardships in classroom discipline due to cultural differences, conflicts with parents due to the lack of 
understanding of the U.S. mainstream culture, and language barriers. These three challenges are discussed 
through the lens of Bakhtin’s authoritative discourses and his theory of language. 

3.1 Hardships in Classroom Discipline due to Cultural Differences 

This study defines cultural differences as differences in beliefs, attitudes and practices between the United States 
and the non-native teachers’ home countries. The participants in this study experienced challenges, in part, 
because of the differences in educational beliefs and practices of the host school systems and the teachers’ home 
countries. Despite the differences in culture, these internationally educated teachers were expected to accept the 
differences and deal with them professionally. Authoritative discourses (Bakhtin, 1998) at school can place 
teachers from outside the mainstream culture in a subordinate position and expect them to understand and to 
comply with the norms of the dominant culture. When these norms of the authoritative discourses conflicted with 
the norms of their home countries, the internationally educated teachers experienced cultural dissonance and 
confusion. However, if they complied with the norms of the authoritative discourses at school in the host country, 
they were perceived as professional and experienced less conflict at school. The findings related to cultural 
differences are discussed in terms of their impact on classroom discipline and conflicts with parents. 

The three participants struggled in the beginning of their teaching careers, first, because they experienced a 
different level of respect from students in the United States as compared to students in their home countries and, 
second, because they were expected to understand and accept such difference in the host country. All three 
participants were raised in cultures where the teaching and learning environments emphasized respect for a 
teacher’s authority. They struggled, in part, in the beginning of their teaching careers because they perceived the 
behaviors of the U.S. students as disrespectful. Annabel illustrated students’ behaviors in her home country as 
follows: 

When teachers enter[ed] the classroom [in my home country], every child had to stand up. That’s how class 
was introduced. And then ...the teacher allowed us to sit down and started the lesson. The entire time we 
had our hands crossed behind [us]. There was no talking. [Although]... the number of students 
was .. .probably, [from] 1st to 12th grade, about .. .30 to 33 students in one classroom with one teacher, we 
d[id] not have [any behavior problem] at all. 

On the contrary, Annabel described her students’ behaviors in the U.S. schools during her first year teaching as 
follows: 

When I entered the classroom, I was in shock how children were rude, disrespectful, wild, not listening, 
not following the classroom rules. I cried after I left [the classroom] and said [to myself that] I would never 
teach again. I think that was the hardest job that I ever had in my life. Most challenging! 

Annabel’s struggle came from the different level of respect demonstrated by students in her home country and in 
the United States. She described her students in Eastern Europe as respectful, while she considered her students 
in the United States as disrespectful. 

Similarly, Mares explained how well her students behaved when she was a teacher in Colombia: 

When [I] c[a]me in the classroom in my country, they st[oo]d up and they sa[id], “Good morning” or “Good 
afternoon.” And then they s[a]t down. And then [I] start[ed] the classroom. Everybody listenfed]. Actually 
there [wa]s no behavior problem. 

However, her description of one of her students in the U.S. was quite contrary: 
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[One boy] kicked on [the speech therapist’s] breast. And then he got a stick, a metal stick that was on the 
floor, and hit her. When she came out, she was shaking. She was crying. She said, “This child has no respect 
for me, for anybody...I cannot work with him”. And she left the classroom. 

These two contrasting excerpts from Mares’ interviews indicate that teaching in the U.S. schools seems to be 
more challenging than teaching in Columbia due to the lack of respect from the U. S. students. 

The cultural differences between internationally educated teachers and students can lead to challenges in 
classroom discipline, which is one of the commonly observed challenges among internationally educated 
teachers during the initial phase of their teaching career in a host country (Oriaro, 2007; Ross, 2003; Su, 1997). 
The authoritative discourses in the U.S. schools expect internationally educated teachers to encourage students to 
freely express themselves while simultaneously maintaining classroom discipline. It is difficult for these teachers 
to meet such expectations early in their teaching careers in the host country because they rely on their home 
countries’ educational practices and expectations on students’ behaviors in this phase. According to Smyth and 
Kum (2010), overcoming such challenges requires internationally educated teachers to commit themselves in 
“re-education, re-orientation and re-skilling” (p. 512). As a result, the internationally educated teachers 
experience “a sense of cultural dissonance and a struggle to come to terms with the cultural worlds they knew” 
(Bascia, 1996, p. 7). 

3.2 Conflicts with Parents due to the Lack of Understanding of the U.S. Mainstream Culture 

One of the internationally educated teachers in this study had more conflicts with parents than the other two 
participants. Those two internationally educated teachers who understood and accepted the appropriate 
communication skills with parents in the U.S. schools quickly established rapport with them. However, the 
participant who did not understand appropriate communication skills and relied on her communication skills that 
she obtained from her home country, faced more conflicts with parents and was perceived as incompetent by her 
school administrator. Although not all of the internationally educated teachers in this study experienced this kind 
of challenge, it is important to mention it here because this shows how understanding and complying with the 
authoritative discourses (Bakhtin, 1998) at school in the host country provides internationally educated teachers 
with acceptance to the community and how the failure to understand and comply with the norms of the 
authoritative discourses at school denies them such reception. For example, coming from Colombia, where 
teachers could openly discuss and express their thoughts about almost all issues regarding their children, Mares 
unintentionally made some American parents upset when she attempted to frankly share her thoughts with those 
parents. 

In our country, you can say, ‘oh, you are lying’ or ‘you are a liar’.. .if the person is lying. I didn’t know that 
you couldn’t say that or refer to somebody like that in this country. I had a big problem [with parents at 
school]. I had a child who went home and talked to [his] parent something that we [did] to him. And the 
parent called [me] very upset. And when [she] told me what [her child] had said to her, I said, “I’m sorry 
but he is lying”. [The parent] hung up on me and ... ten seconds after that, she came in[to] a classroom and 
said, “You do not call my son a liar!” She put her finger like that on my face. And I said, “Don’t you ever 
put your finger next to my face!” And I went to talk to my principal. I don’t think this is right. I don’t think 
it’s okay for her to come in[to] my classroom, screaming at me in front of [my] student[s]... And my 
principal said, “Oh, Mares, you can’t call anybody a liar to start”. So I said, “I think she needs to give me 
an apology.” And [the principal] said, “No, who needs to give an apology to the parent is you.” And I said, 

“Are you kidding me?” And I had to do it! It was that or I just had to go, you know. So that has been very 
difficult for me in this country to learn how .. .not [to] get in trouble [with parents]. 

This event illustrates Mares ’s straggle due to her lack of understanding of the authoritative discourses in terms of 
communication with a parent (e.g., what was acceptable or unacceptable to say to a parent about her or his child). 
During the interviews, Mares said that she was often reprimanded by her school principal for her lack of 
communication skills. When Mares tried to use her previous Colombian communication skills with parents, her 
school principal reacted negatively. The authoritative discourses (Bakhtin, 1998) at school place internationally 
educated teachers in a subordinate position and pressure them to comply with the norms of the dominant culture. 
When internationally educated teachers fail to comply, they are perceived to be incompetent and are not 
welcomed in the community. In this case, Mares’ failure to understand and follow the norms of the authoritative 
discourses at her school, such as what to say and what not to say to a parent about his or her child, resulted in her 
offending the parent and getting reprimanded by her school principal. 

However, unlike Mares, both Annabel and Niang did not experience such conflicts with parents. A possible 
reason seemed to be the fact that both Annabel and Niang had learned how to interact and communicate with 
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students’ parents in U.S. public schools prior to their first teaching experience. Annabel experienced student 
teaching, substitute teaching and paraprofessional teaching before she became a certified teacher. Niang 
completed her student teaching in two different public schools. In addition, being a mother of four children who 
attend a U.S. public school helped increase Niang’s understanding of the U.S. culture. These prior exposures to 
teaching and learning experiences gave both Annabel and Niang a better understanding of appropriate 
communication skills with the U.S. parents. Annabel mentioned that she learned how to interact with students’ 
parents by watching and listening how her cooperating classroom teacher talked to her students’ parents while 
she, Annaeble, was serving as a paraprofessional: 

I had a chance to observe...the relationship between teachers and parents. [I] gainfed] something from the 
teacher that [made me] stronger. And it also [gave me an] idea about how to solve certain problems. [I] 
gain[ed] the problem solving skills. 

It appears that Annabel’s experience as a paraprofessional before she became an ESOL teacher, provided her 
with a deeper understanding of how to communicate and interact with parents in the U.S. schools. 

Similarly, Niang reported that being a mother of four children who were students in the U.S. public school 
system helped her communicate better with her students’ parents because, being a parent of students in public 
schools, she understood what parents in the United States go through. “Because I have children], I can relate to 
their feelings as parents.” Niang’s experiences as a mother seems to help her gain an appreciation for what the 
American parents go through and helped her establish a successful teacher-parent relationship. 

Interestingly, both Annabel and Niang were married to U.S. citizens, but Mares was not. Her husband was 
Colombian. By marrying U.S. citizens, both Annabel and Niang obtained cultural capital (Bourdieu, 1986): U.S. 
citizenship, knowledge of mainstream culture, immediate acceptance to the mainstream U.S. culture, etc. 

The importance of receiving support from spouses who are from the mainstream culture of the host country was 
also discussed by Ragnarsdottir (2010) in her study of internationally educated teachers and student teachers in 
Iceland. The following excerpts from Annabel also echoed Ragnarsdottir’s finding. Annabel mentioned in the 
following excerpt about how her husband who is U.S. citizen supported her: 

It was my husband who really helped me with challenges of English language.. .1 communicate with him in 
English [everyday]. He always explained to me certain vocabulary word if I didn’t understand...It would 
[have] be[en] very difficult for me [without my husband’s support] to really get used to this...culture and 
language, to assimilate to the mainstream culture... 

The above excerpt advances this researcher’s argument that internationally educated teachers who are exposed to 
the U.S. mainstream culture prior to teaching in the U.S.(e.g. through paraprofessional teaching experiences, 
raising children in U.S. public schools or obtaining cultural capital through marriage to U.S. citizens), are better 
able to communicate and interact with the students and their parents. Looking at this argument in terms of 
Bakhtin’s (1998) authoritative discourses, the internationally educated teachers’ ability to understand and follow 
the norms of the authoritative discourses at their school (e.g., how to effectively communicate and establish 
rapport with parents) played a vital role in gaining acceptance in the school community. Obtaining cultural 
capital (Bourdieu, 1986), such as gaining U.S. citizenship and immediate acceptance to mainstream U.S. culture 
through marriage to a U.S. citizen, can make the entiy into the school culture easier for internationally educated 
teachers than those teachers who do not have such advantages. 

3.3 Language Barriers 

Language barriers are often one of the most common and obvious challenges that internationally educated 
teachers encounter (Bascia, 1996; Flores, 2001; Myles, Cheng, & Wang, 2006; Phillion, 2003). The challenges 
on the basis of language barrier can be attributed to the fact that the authoritative discourses (Bakhtin, 1998) 
recognize only American English as the acceptable language in the U.S. schools. Working in the U.S. school 
environment where the ability to speak like native English speakers is advantageous, the three internationally 
educated teachers experienced challenges due to their foreign accents. For example, Annabel, who had 5 years of 
English language instruction in her home country, struggled the most of the three participating teachers with her 
English: “Sometimes my students said that I talk[ed] funny.” 

Similarly, Mares mispronounced some English words (e.g., Mares pronounced New York as New Jork because 
the Spanish “y” pronounced like “j” in English), which, according to her observation, were often accurately 
interpreted by one of her students who always helped other students understand Mares each time she 
mispronounced a word: 
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Vowels are very difficult for me to pronounce because ... [there are] short vowels and long vowels. And 
depending on what consonant goes before or after, it sounds one way or another way. Some of my students 
do not understand [me]...because I didn’t use the correct pronunciation for that word with that vowel. 

But ...one of my students [is] on top of it. And he’s helping ...the rest of the kids [to understand me]. And 
once [he] [did] that, they got it. [My pronunciation] is not going to be a problem at all. 

Being an immigrant from Singapore, Niang has an Asian accent and speaks quickly. Occasionally, Niang’s 
English was corrected by her students: 

Sometimes I don’t enunciate [words] correctly...Today one of the kids sa[id], “You said it wrong!” And 
then I said, “okay, how do you say it then?” So I learned [correct English] from the kids. Sometimes they 
correct my English when they hear my accent. But I don’t take offense. I can learn from my students as 
they learn from me.” 

In a U.S. dominant school culture, teachers are expected to talk and sound like native English speakers. One of 
her students, who clearly has an assumption that there is only one acceptable language, American English, 
criticized Niang’s English and corrected her pronunciation. According to Bakhtin’s (1981) theory of language, 
the words come to us with the meaning and intentions of others and those intentions influence the listener. From 
the above excerpt, students believe that the language of the dominant culture is the norm, and that the teacher is 
expected to speak the language of dominant culture. This intention expressed through the words of her student 
influenced Niang to accept the authoritative discourse. Her reaction to her student showed that the student’s 
English was the right one, and that it was acceptable to correct the English spoken by a teacher who is from 
outside U.S. mainstream culture. In other words, the intention of Niang’s students, the dominant culture, was 
embedded in their words when they corrected Niang’s English. Their beliefs, that the English of the authoritative 
discourses is the correct one, influenced Niang to accept such beliefs. 

4. Discussion 

This phenomenological study provided an insider perspective of the internationally educated teachers’ shared 
experiences in terms of the challenges they faced in the U.S. public schools. This study attempted to expose the 
untold stories of internationally educated teachers and the challenges they faced as they adjusted to the U.S. 
public school system. As noted in the introduction, there is a lack of quantitative and qualitative research 
focusing on the personal stories that internationally educated teachers experience and how they manage to 
successfully overcome them (Bascia, 1996B; Cho, 2010; Oriaro, 2007; Phillion, 2003; Ragnarsdottir, 2010; 
Smyth & Kum, 2010; Zhang 2005; Subedi, 2008). It is in this spirit that this study explored the nature and 
reasons for the experienced challenges in terms of cultural differences and language barriers. 

In this study, the internationally educated teachers were aware of the fact that they had to face persistent 
obstacles within the U.S. teaching environment. The degree to which they were able to overcome the obstacles 
determined the nature of the conflicts that they experienced. Failing to understand the school culture and follow 
its prescribed norms resulted in increased conflicts within the community and less acceptance by members of the 
dominant culture. 

Interestingly, the entry to the mainstream culture seemed to be smoother when some of the internationally 
educated teachers gained cultural capital through their marriages to U.S. citizens. Whether the support was from 
a collaborating teacher who served as a role model or a spouse who was the U.S. citizen, the internationally 
educated teachers gained cultural capital from the support provided by members of the mainstream culture. 
Possessing cultural capital helped internationally educated teachers gain in-depth understanding of the host 
country more rapidly than their counterparts, and thus, provided them with better access to the mainstream 
culture. This has an implication for teacher education programs. Increased familiarity with the mainstream 
culture diminishes the challenges that internationally educated teachers face in their host country. Smyth and 
Kum (2010) emphasized the need for familiarization with the new context through “work shadowing and 
buddying systems” (p. 517). Having a partner from the mainstream culture that can serve as a role model or a 
mentor for internationally educated pre-service teachers will ease the transition into the mainstream culture. 

This also has an implication for schools as well. It is important to provide internationally educated teachers with 
a mentor who is from the mainstream culture during the first year of teaching. However, whether it is a mentor 
for internationally educated teachers or a buddy for internationally educated pre-service teachers, it is important 
to point out that those mentors and buddies must have compassion and respect for internationally educated 
(pre-service) teachers. Mentoring should be based on a mutually respectful relationship. During the interview, 
Niang said the following: 
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First of all, the [mentors] need to be willing to do it and open to teach, not like an expert, ‘I’m going to tell 
you what to do’... I don’t like that kind of attitude.. .Also, an effective teacher, somebody who probably has 
taught for at least five year[s]...And somebody who is open to new stuff. They are not closed minded, ‘Oh, 
this is the way we have done it twenty years ago. So you are going to do it this way’. You know, that’s not 
the way because things change and they need to be adaptable and flexible. And somebody who appreciates 
someone from another culture. It would be great if they traveled abroad and they are really interested in 
knowing people.. .1 think those are the qualities [that mentors for internationally educated teachers] have to 
have [in order to have] a good working relationship... 

As Niang pointed out, the qualities of mentors for internationally educated teachers/teacher candidates must 
possess a willingness to help, respect for internationally educated teachers as partners in education, multicultural 
experiences, open-mindedness, and appreciation for cultures outside their own. 

The participants of this study struggled with classroom discipline which has been also observed by other 
researchers (e.g., Oriaro, 2007; Ross, 2003; Su, 1997). Oriaro, Ross, and Su found that many pre-service teachers 
and first-year teachers, especially from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds, struggled with 
classroom management. According to Su, if internationally educated teachers continue to experience these 
conflicts without receiving any support, they may alienate themselves from the classroom and distance 
themselves from students. It is important for teacher education programs to increase instruction in how to 
manage student behavior for internationally educated pre-service teachers. Without this kind of training, many of 
these pre-service teachers will rely on their previous experience to fashion classroom management strategies 
which may not be effective in a U.S. classroom (Oriaro, 2007). It is important for teacher educators to 
understand the internationally educated pre-service teachers’ previous student discipline practices and beliefs, 
and to find any discrepancy between their native country’s educational practices and those of their host country 
in order to provide these pre-teachers with appropriate guidance. 

As observed in this study this researcher also argued that the internationally educated teachers faced challenges 
because of the differences in the cultural experiences in their home countries and in the host country. The 
participants’ statements showed how previous experiences in the home country shaped the actions and minds of 
individuals in order to interpret their current situations as cultural outsiders in a host country. In most cases, their 
previous experiences were deemed as less valuable than the experiences gained from mainstream culture of the 
host country. This is an example of institutional discrimination, which is defined as institutional procedures and 
practices which work against the interests of certain groups even though there may be no conscious decision to 
discriminate. It is important for school administrators to provide internationally educated teachers with 
welcoming environment where they can share their multicultural experiences with other colleagues. According 
to Ragnarsdottir (2010), school administrators should create school environment that respects and cultivates 
diversity and equity at school. It is important that in globalized societies, schools acknowledge and promote 
diversity among their teaching staff. School administrators and teachers from mainstream culture need to provide 
a supportive and encouraging environment for those who are hired from under-represented communities for 
effective participation and success in the teaching profession. (Schmidt, 2010) 

Although several studies have been conducted regarding students from diverse cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds, the number of research studies about internationally educated teachers is relatively small. This has 
an implication for teacher education. As Schmidt (2010) suggested, teacher educators should conduct 
participatory action research in communities of internationally educated teachers in order to understand the 
challenges these teachers face when they enter the teaching profession in the United States. 

All three internationally educated teachers experienced prejudice against them due to their foreign-accented 
English. It is important for internationally educated teachers to expose U.S. mainstream students about the 
different pronunciations and accents of English spoken outside the United States. In 21 st century, people from all 
over the world use English as a means to communicate with each other, thus, speak English with various accents 
that reflect their mother tongues. Naturally students in a global world are expected to respect and understand 
various English accents and pronunciations from outside the United States. It would be disrespectful for native 
English speakers to correct other people for their foreign accent in any forum. In this respect, internationally 
educated teachers can better prepare U.S. native English speaking students for globalization by exposing them to 
various versions of English. It is imperative that internationally educated teachers realize the power of their 
contribution for students in U.S. schools with this kind of global education. 

Cultural discrimination is observed where there are collective assumptions about normality and unquestioned 
ideas (Smyth & Kum, 2010). Annabel critically pointed out the shared assumption that only the accents spoken 
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by people from outside ethnic majority are questioned, and that those accents are viewed in deficit perspective. 
Cook (1999) challenged such authoritative discourses and illuminated the multi competent qualities of the second 
language learners in terms of linguistic and cultural knowledge. He argued that second language learners are “not 
failed or deficient native speakers, but are multicompetent speakers who potentially possess more linguistic and 
cognitive abilities than a mere native speaker” (p. 190). Besides speaking more than one language means owning 
the knowledge of more than one social and cultural belief. In this respect, internationally educated teachers 
should be viewed as proficient and multicompetent, not as deficient. 

In conclusion, the researcher argues that, while stories of the three internationally educated teachers do not 
represent every internationally educated teacher in U.S. public schools, their accounts offer insights for 
examining the challenges that internationally educated teachers encounter. Specifically, classroom discipline, 
conflicts with parents, and language barriers were the common challenges faced by each of the three 
internationally educated teachers interviewed. 
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